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LIFE AND LABOU 


HENRY, LORD BROUGHAM. 


ere ary 


CHAPTER I. 
ANCESTRY AND BIRT. 


A.D. 1778. 

The Ancestry qf Lord Brougham—Romantic Story. of hig Fathor’s 
Marriage—Brougham’s Birth—Contrast between:the Epoch ‘of his 
Birth and the Present Times, a . 

Lorp Brovewam started in life the inheriter of no 

noble title, and with no further advantages than the not 

inconsiderable benefit of occupying the position of the 
eldest son of a cauntry squire, possessing not more than 
average wealth and acres. He camg into the world, 
however, with what seems a tolerably authentic pedigree, 
which carries us much farther into the past than the 
genealogical trees of nine-tenths of the peers and ancient 
county families of England. That the subject of our 
memoir attached some importance to and took some 
pride in his possession of ancignt and accredited gentle 
blood, is obvious from the fact that when his forensic 
achievements and political merits were rewarded with 
the Lord Higi? Chancellorshipef England, he elected as 
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the titles of his barony his own paternal surname and 
that of an illustrious ancestress who had mérfied into 
the family of Brougham in a remote age. Although the 
curiosity of our readers is vastly more concerned with 
the actual deeds and services of the last representative 
of the ancient name than with any account of its former 
owners, yet we ghould needlessly depart from what is, to 
say the Jeast, the harmless precedent of biographers, were 
we to omit all notice of what Lord Brougham’s country- 
men call the “forbears,” and what the English call the 
“ancestors”* of the man whose biography we have un- 
dertaken to write. 

The Brorghams are a Saxon family ; tkey claim to 
havo’ occupied before the Conquest the lands which the 
late peer owned. flamden, in his “Britannia,” pub- 
lished in 1600, mentions the family as then owning land 
in'the parish of Brougham, in the county of Westmore- 
gad. He and others assert that the name of the place 
and family was derived from a Roman station called 
“Broviacum, situate on the Roman wall and road which 
transected the north of England. Hutchinson, in his 
“History of Cumberland,” says, “This family may be 
said to stand unusually eminent in point of antiquity, from 
having originally assumed the name of the Roman 
station, an area to the south of Brougham Castle, the 
‘yallum’ and outward ditch of which are yet very dis- 
tinguishable.” 

‘What is now written and pronounced “Brougham,” 
we find was for many ages spelt “ Burgham.” A Walter 
de Burgham was Lord of the Manor in the time of 

© In Latin, e:ti-sessores; in English, etymologically translated 
“foresitters, those who sat beyor2, in possession of one’ patrimony. 
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Edward the Confessor. From him descended William 
de Burgham, who held his lands of Henry I. by the 
ancient tenure of drengage, a cincumstance awhich, by 
legal antiquaries, will be accepted as a valid confirmation 
of the allegation that the Broufham stock dates from 
“before the Conquest.” Coming a few reigns nearer our 
own time, we find a De Burgham, with knightly, rank, 
“making fine to King John not to go to Normandy.” 
In 1351 we find a De Burgham Sheriff of Westmoreland ; 
and in 1383, another returned to Parliament as knight of 
the shire. An mtry in the “Record of Assizes, and Gaol 
Delivery,” still preserved in the Chapter House of West- 
minster Abbey, specifies a De Burgham, a egntemporary of 
Henry V1., Jack Cade, and Joan of Are, acting as one 
of the King’s Justices for the northern counties. More 
then a century later, in 1553, Thomas Burgham married 
the heiress of John Vaux of Catterlen and Tryermayne, 
thus introducing into the veins of his progeny undoubted 
Norman blood. Coming yet further down, and*remarking 
that longevity characterised most of the race, we read that 
‘Henry Brougham of Scales Hall died in 1789, ten years 
after the birth of his great-great-grandson, at the age of 
@, hundred and six, and having lived as a subject of seven 
English sovereigns. This-patriarch suyvived all his own 
sons, and was succeeded by his grandsov, on whose death 
the father of Lord Brougham Became the head of the 
family and the inheritor of the estates. Tt isa singular 
circumstance that, although public documents and the 
honourable pride of the family have preserved with such 
rare accuracy and unbrokenness so ample a record of 
ancestors and tkeir doings, not one of the De Burghams 
and Brough#ms appears to gave been a man of and 
B2 
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remarkable personal distinction of character. We tead of 
none of them as noticeable in any by-nook of English 
history ; they seem 4o have taken no leading, or even 
secondary, part in any of the great national struggles. 
Lord Brougham’s own! father, we are informed on good 
authority, was “a rather weak man.” Lord Brougham 
himself was the first of some fifty ancestors whose Chris- 
tian names are preserved, who won a reputation beyond 
the limits of the ancestral county. Doubtless, it was 
from his mother that he inherited the powers and perse- 

“ verance which made him one of the foremost Britons of 
his time. 

- Henry Brougham, of Brougham Hall, in she county 
of Westmoreland, and of Scales Hall, in the county of 
Cumberland, was born in 1742. He seems to have fol- 
lowed no profession ; and we have diseovered no incident 
of his life until he was upon the eve of his marriage. 
Thaxe is a romantic story told about that important 
event. Tg what degree it is authentic we do not attempt 
to say ; as we have received it, so do we reproduce it; 
our authority being Chambers’s Traditions of Edinburgh. 
It is there narrated that he had been betrothed toa young 
lady whose parents resided in his own neighbourhood. 
Shortly before the/approaching nuptials she sickened and 
died. Mr. Brougham was affected by such poignant grief 
that his friends feared for his,sanity. They urged him to 
remove for a time from scenes every one of which recalled 
to him memories which were too cruel for endurance: 
He accepted their advice, and betook himself to Edin- 
bit$h. Having secured-a temporary lodging at an inn, he 
sallied forth to walk through one of the most picturesque 
citiés in the world. He,agcended to the Cacient castle, 
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child, may have influenced him to select the city where he 
had won her, and where her mother lived. Mr. Brougham 
himself was, doubtless, far from insensible to the advan- 
tages which would spring from the introduction to plea- 
sant and profitable society which his wife’s uncle could 
not fail to secure him. The lovely New Town of Edin- 
burgl: was just at the tinfe beginning to be built, and 
Mr. Brougham chose as his residence the house at the 
north-west corner of St. Andrew's Square, the first square 
built in the New Town, In this house Henry, the 
eldest child born to Mrs. Brougham, fitst saw the light, 
on the 19th of September, 1778. 

Hardly agything is more difficult than ¢o estimate 
what may be designated by a metaphor, whose meaning is 
obvious, historical distance or perspective. Any one can 
think or say—and no one can fail instantaneously to think 
— when the time contained between 1778 and the date of 
Lerd Brougham’s death is presented as the term of one 
man’s life—““What a long and momentous time to have 
tived!” But even the first vague astonishment far from 
approaches the wonder which dawns upon the mind when 
certain landmarks are suggested for the assistance of our 
retrospective vision, and for the more precise fixature of 
the actual distance of the date of Lord Brougham’s birth 
from that at which these words are written or read. Ifwe 
accept the legend of Mr, Byougham’s courtship as correct 
—and we confess to a reluctance to reject it—we can 
very safely and naturally imagine him preferring the 
locality whence he was {rst accidentally directed to his 
wife, as a favourite scene of his rambles. Nor could he 
have found a more enchanting spot in-all Edinburgh or 
its environs. Standing. gn the Castle Til, or on the 
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higher altitude of Arthur's Seat, the wide and diversifiéd 
scenes that met the gazer’s eyes in the year of Mr. 
Brougham’s marriage, or in that of the birth of his eldest 
born, were different indeed to those which the’ tourist or 
inhabitant beholds with admiration to-day. Different we 
mean only in respect of the changes which man -has 
wrought. The grand featurgs of Noture are the same 
to-day as when Mr. Brougham first gazed on the “Firth 
of Forth—nay, as when the Romans first built their fort 
of Alata Castra on the summit of the rock which Wallace 
and the Black Douglas scaled, and in a narrow cham- 
ber of which the first Stuart king of England was 
born, They are the same as when the first colony of 
immigrant Celts gazed on the undulating plains of 
Lothian and the green hills of Fife. Man may scratch 
the sides of the everlasting hills, Wt he cannot root them 
up, or alter their magnitudes, Bver since the last glacier 
glistened and thawed in the bosom of 2 Caledonian valley 
—ever since the floating icebergs whose course Hogh 
Miller has defined, ceased to rut the stones over which 
they rode with indentations as straight as those graven by 
the subtlest craftsman—the same prospect in all essential 
features has presented itself to the human gazer from any 
of the three overhanging heights which give to the Queen 
of the North more than half her picturesquenéss. Inch- 
keith still lies imbedded in the willowy Forth, as she ever 
did; the Lomond hills look ‘own upon Loch Leven-as they 
did many thousand years ere their cliffs echoed the oars 
of the gallant gentlemen who rescued their lovely queen: ; 
Benledi still towers far beyo€d the Ochils, as it towerc:t 
ages before the Lady of the Lake so courteously enter- 
tained undew its shadow the gallant ancestor of Queen 
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Mary ; Esk and Almond to-day flow as they flowed on 
the day when they first trickled from their sgurces in 
the Pentlands; and the Bass Rock and the Isle of May 
laugh at tle buffetings of the waves that roar across the 
sea from the old eyries-of the sea-kings, as they laughed 
when Hardrada and Haco first turned their prows 
towards the fields of Stamford Bridge and Largs, 

But, in minor aspects; how changed is the scene! 
In 1778 the Lothians were still mostly moorland ; 
they are now the wheat-producing granary of Scot- 
land. When the elder “Brougham firgt looked from 
the. Castle Hill, the Sheriff Muir, where the king 
who fell at Flodden marshalled his hosts, was still a 
barren heath ;*it is now covered with the suburban 
cottages of Edinburgh burghers. When Brougham 
- looked upon it, the only sign of human occupancy 

upon its considerable expanse was the castle of the 
“man who invented logarithms. If he looked north- 
wards to the sea, the slopes on which the freestone 
squares and streets of the New Town now sparkle in the 
sun, then fed cows for the dairies which supplied the 
chafferers of the Luckenbooths and the douce traders of 
the Canongate. The green sward of the Calton Hill: 
was then relieved Fy nought but a hideous observatory. 
Tt is now a very Acropolis of monuments and choragic 
temples erected to the menory of men who were lecturing 
in the City College when Brougham’s son became one of 
its alumni, and to the victors of those great fights of our 
- century, by sea and land, which were won when he was 
gaining his earlier forensic’and senatorial laurels, Out 
of its side has been scooped a site for the elegant struc- 
ture which succecded the old High School, avhich young 
a n 
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Brougham attended, and whose class-rooms are now 
tenantedy by the fever-patients of the City Infirmary. 
The broad estuary, which gives an especial charm to the 
prospect, then sparsely bore the sails of Newhaven 
fishing-boats and infrequent brige bringing claret from 
Bordeaux and timber from the Baltic. A hundred 
square-built Scandinavian and Hanseatic vessels now lie 
in the port of Edinburgh, and the long, curling lines of 
the smoke of steamers are never absent from the roads. 
But the moral and intellectual changes that have been 
developed in the,era that has elapsed between the year 
of Brougham’s birth and the present day, are still more 
astounding, Scotland was fast becoming an intellectual 
province of England when Brougham was $ born—during 
one epoch of his lifetime she exercised a literary supremacy 
over the world. Long ere now ha® this supremacy passed 
from her, and again she has become mainly provincial, and 
lives in » dilettante manner on the contemplation of fer 
past literary glories. Scotland has had two eras of great 
ness—the time of John Knox, Andrew Melville, and George 
Buchanan, and the time of David Hume, Robert Burns, 
Walter Scott, Dugald Stewart, and Thonias Chalmers, 
At Brougham’s birth her old victories in the field were for- 
gotten. Dunbar, Killiecrankie, and Culloden were then 
more recent memories than Bannockburn and Ancrum 
Brig. Her old poetry, though it still existed latent and 
local, seemed to have died out, ‘True, the succession of 
her bards had never been broken. ‘But the hymnology 
of the days of the Covenant was as unknown as it was 
unintelligible south of the Teed. Allan Ramsay had 
written in his Lgwnmarket shop a pastoral, whose sweet- 
ness and pwity equal if dhey do ‘Shot outvie the 
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merits of Theocritus and his Mentuan paraphrast; and 
over the dead of the Jacobite Rebellion ase pathetic 
dirges had been sung as for those who fell in the old 
feuds of the Borders or the battles of Montrose. But the 
fame of Burns had now yet burst forth, and Sir Walter 
had not sent all the world to the pages of Jamieson’s 
Dictionary, that they night miss no shade of meaning in 
the patois of Jeatie Deans and Baillie Nicol Jarvie. In 
one intellectual field only was the kingship of Scottish 
mind beginning to be recognised. Hume placidly left 
the world two years before Broughameentered it; and 
since Hume's days, all metaphysics and psychology have 
taken the form either: of refutation or amplification of his 
cardinal doctrines, When Brougham was born, Dugald 
Stewart had not commenced those prelections the fame 
of which drew to his cfass-room those youthful hopes, and 
subsequent leaders of the Whig party, no survivor. of 
whom now remains. ‘Abbotsford was not. built, its 
builder not yet in his tenth year. Burns had not 
yet seen Highland Mary, and no verse of his had yet 
been printed. The ancient “perfervidum ingenium 
Scotorum” existed; the muse of her old patriotic 
and pathetic poesy had not fled, like Astrea, from her 
glens and hill-sidés, But on the world she exerted no 
influence. She had not begun to assert herself. Her 
men of genius, who had ‘migrated northwards, had striven 
first to Anglify themsolves, to disguise their jeered-at 
brogue, and to write in the mode of Pope and his stilted 
imitators. Malloch, the literary executor of Bolingbroke, 
had changed his name Fes Mallet, that his nationality 
might be disguised. In not one line of the works to 
which Arbuthnét contribyted his share with his’ friend 
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Pope, do we find an allusion that betrays any recollection 
of his ABerdeenshire birth-place. Thomson was far more 
the poet of the Thames than the.poet of the Tweed ; 
Armstrong's tedious didactic periods have far more the 
impress of the urbane associatiofts of London life than 
of his rough but honest natal Liddesdale. By far the 
larger portion of the intelleetual and literary history of 
his native land was commenced, trahsacted, and con- 
cluded, during the years of Brougham’s life. 

Nor does the rapidity at which the world has lived, 
and the large mount of history—so to speak—which 
has been achieved since he was born, appear less if we 
leave references to Scottish associations, and glance at 
the land of his paternal ancestry and of his own adoption. 
Lord Chatham was barely dead when Brougham drew 
breath. ‘Gayrick died about the time that he was weaned. 
He had almost entered the University when Mansfield, 
who had been the friend of Pope, followed him to She 
tomb, Burns died after his first contribution to the 
“Transactions of the Royal Society” had been printed, 
and he was travelling on the Continent when the sweet 
post of “The Task” gained the rest he so long yearned 
for. He was learning to read when the famous Coalition 
Ministry was formed; he may havé begun to develop 
some understanding of politics when Pitt first received 
office as Chancellor of thg E&chequer, and Burke as 
Paymaster, of the Forces. He was an intelligent and 
thinking boy when Warren Hastings was arraigned, and 
when the old bloated debauchg who had been almost wor- 
shipped by Scottish maidens when he held his court at 
Holyrood, was duried in a land far distant from the tombs 
of his roya} forefathers. It gras after Prougham’s natal 
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day thet Sir Hyde Parker drubbed the Dutch on the 
Dogger Bank, and that the abstemious and ascttic Elliot 
stood at bay in the bristling galleries of Gibraltar. While 
he still hung on the bosom of his amiable and witty 
mother, the United States, which ere his death passed. 
through a more stupendous ordeal than ever before befell 
ancient or modern commonwealth, were in the thick of 
their fight for independence. 


CHAPTER IL 


CHILDHOOD, SCHOOL, AND COLLEGE. 
AD. 1779-1797. 


Childhood—Early Intimacy with Francis Horner—The High School— 
Dr. Adam—Browgham's ‘“ First Explosion”—The University 
Brougham’s Precocity in Scienco—Dugald Stewart. 


Tue earliest notice we have succeeded in giscovering of 
Brougham in the biographical memoirs or historical remi- 
niscences of any of his contemporaries, is in the life of | 
Francis Horngr, by his brother Leonard, who long sur- 
vived him. This record of the life of one who was cut 
down in the early promise of his days, is excelled by fo 
~ other published work as an exemplar and guide to be put 
into the hands of the young. Fortunately for our purpose,- 
“Horner's Remains” abound with references to Brougham. 
The two were playmates in childhood, fellow-pupils at 
the High School, fellow-students in the class-rooms of 
_ Dalzell and Dugald Stewart, fellow-disputants ir the 
* debating societies of the University; most of their 
studies and almost all their.frieffdships were common. 
They imbibed the same political opinions from a common 
source, and nourished them in a companionship which 
was accessible and congenial tg both. They were both 
founders of the Edinburgh Review. On the same day 
they were admitted to the Scottish bar; at nearly the 
same time they*became English, barristers} by a common 
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influence they obtained seats in the British Senate. 
Horner’s “Memoirs” are almost entirely composed of 
diaries and letters by his own hand. To a large extent 
they are as available to him who wishes’to acquaint him- 

" self with the leading iacidents of Brougham’s youth and 
early manhood, as to him who wishes to possess himself 
of the facts of Horner's abeuptly-shortened career of use- 
fulness and integtity. 

Horner's father lived next door to Mr. Brougham. 
Francis Horner was born on the 12th of August, 1778; 
Henry Brougham on the 19th of September in the same 
year, Mr, Leonard Horner says, “His earliest friend 
was Henry Brougham, for before we left St. David Street, 
in 1780, they used to run together on the pavement 
before our house.” In successive years the two went to 
the High School, tha under the control of Dr. Adam, 
the rector or head master. They had, however, to pass 
three years under the tuition of subordinate masters ere 
they entered the rector’s class. Lord Cockburn, another 
-early friend of Brougham, gives, in his “Memorials,” 
the following amusing picture of the costume and man- 
ners of High School boys in the days when he and 
Brougham were contemporary pupils :—“ Among the 
boys-coarseness of manners and language was the fashion. 
An English boy was so rare that his language was openly 
laughed at. No lady could be seen within the walls. 
Nothing evidently civilised was safe. Two of the masters 
in particular were so savage, that any master doing now 
what they did every hour would certainly be transported.” 
This savage uncouthness of the children of the professional 

- men and well-to-do traders of Edinbuygh is all the more 
aingular when ‘we compare it with the Inbits of stately 
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although he had to fag at the work appropriate to an 
under usfer, was a perfect mine of Grecian lore. He 
was as enthusiastic in his vocation as he was erudite. 
No one mourned more than himself the necessity which 
compelled him to start ad initio with his unlearned pupils. 
It is said that he attributed the low standard of Greek 
education in the burgh and patish schoojs of Scotland to 
the Presbyterian religion of the land. If we can believe 
Sydney Smith, he was once heard muttering, as he 
walked along the street, “If it had not been for that 
confounded Solentn League and Covenant, we should 
have made as good longs and shorts as they.” Tho next 
step after “The Humanities,” was Finlayson’s logic lec- 
tures, Finlayson did not teach logic strictly so called, 
but indulged in a rather superficial psychological survey 
and analysis of the mental powers, and applied his teach- 
ings after the manner of Dr. Watts’ “ Art of Reasoning,” 
qh another class-room—that of the illustrious Robinsot, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy—Brougham, developed 
his forte. He applied himself with extraordinary: zeal‘ 
to every branch of mathematical and physical science. 
While yet a pupil of Robinson, Brougham made his 
first contribution to the interesting scignce of optics, to 
which so large a portion of the leisure of his old age 
was devoted. In his researches he became struck with 
‘the apparent anomaly that,ewhile nature delights in 
those close analogies which enable her to preserve simpli- 
city, and even uniformity, in variety, there should be no 
disposition in the parts of lightgvith regard to inflexion 
and reflexion, analogous or similar to their different 
refrangibility. Tt*had been supposed, however, that the 
parte of whick Mght consists ha@ all the same disposition 
c2 
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to be acted upon by bodies which inflect or reflect them ; 
but, by a course of very nice experiments afid most 
accurate observation, young Brougham ascertained that 
the conjecture was erroneous. The paper which contains 
his conclusions, and the’: arguments for them, demonstrates 
that he was already a master of the inductive method. 
It corftains the records of experiment, and repeated expe- 
riment, until the last possible shade of doubt was removed. 
He sent it to the Royal Society of London, in’ whose 
“Transactions” it was printed. Much discussion ensued, 
and the young savant immediately found ‘himself engaged 
in a Latin controversy with some of the most, learned 
men of science on the Continent. Brougham” continued 
to forward contributions to the Royal Society, that most 
worthy of notice being on “ Porisms in the Higher Geo- 
metry,” which is printed in their “Transactions ” for 
1798. Ere he was twenty-four he was elected a fellow 
of that distinguished and exclusive body. 

The only, other professor of any fame under whom 
Brougham ant was Dugald Stewart, who, although with- 
out the clear shrewdness of Reid, the daring originality 
of Hume, the florescent elegance of- Brown, the fine 
fancy and charming paradoxicalness of Adam Smith, or 
the wondrous grasp and colossal erudition of Hamilton, is 
yet thé most. generally attractive Scottish writer on the 
human mind who was ever heard or read. Dugald Stewart 
must be considered the literary and intellectual father of 
the Whiggism of the nineteenth century. The majority of 
the distinguished men wko fought its battles, whether 
with tongue or pen, listened in youth to his lectures. 
Mackinitosh, himself a great writer on®psychology and 
ethics, said, “ He  prathedthe lose of virbie into whole 
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asa kindness done to myself. Had you any conversation with Brougham ? 
He is an uncommon genius, of @ composite order, if you will allow me 
to use the expression. He unites the greatest ardour for general infor- 
mation in every branch of knowledge, and what is more remarkable, 
activity in the business, and interest in the pleasures éf the world, 
with all the powers of a nmthematical intellect. Did you notice his 


physiognomy ? 
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Tux Scottish University system resembles, npt that of 
the sister country, but that which prevails in France, 
Germany, Italy, and other countries of the Continent. 
In Scotland, as all over Continental lands, the pupil’s 
tie is rather to the University than to the College. 
Instruction is given in the public class-room of the 
professor, not in the private apartment of the college 
tutor. There is no relic of the seclusion and severance 
from the world which, in England} is the remnant of 
ante-Reformation habits. In Scotland, the students live 
in the houses of their parents, or in private lodgings 
ever which no proctor or’ bedell exercises any control. 
The distinction between the Scottish and the English 
University and Collegiate systems, is precisely the dis- 
tinction between a day-sch8ol and a boarding-school. 
Each system has its own advantages and counter- 
balancing disadvantages. The English system is more 
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successful in giving to the student the tone and style of 
learning and literate associations ; it is detrimental in so 
far as it weans the susceptible youthful mind from those 
commonplace and every-day associations of citizenship 
and business life, from) which it is against the general 
interests of the body politic to dissociate the best 
educated and the most refined portion of its members. 
The Scottish system, though more favourable to citizen- 
ship, is less favourable to learning. The Scottish student 
is never abstracted from the ordinary sympathies of the 
man’ of the world. In Edinburgh, at least, with which 
alone we have to do, the students do not even wear a 
gown or other badge of their studentship, and you can 
barely distinghish them, by their talk and tone, from 
other youths resident in the city.. These characteristics 
of their condition are further fostered by the almost total 
absence of collegiate endowments and fou‘adations for 
followships. What slender funds exist for the further- 
ance of learning are distributed to eke out the emoluments 
of professors, and to assist the studies of poor lads while 
they are undergraduates. The moment the curriculum 
of study has been achieved, no further tie, save that 
of grateful recollection, connects the pupil with the 
quadrangle and class-room. To this there is but one 
exception, and an important one. The Scottish univer- 
sities furnish the profesrional, as well as the liberal or 
literary, education of Scotchimen. In each there is a 
faculty of law, of medicine, and of theology. In Scot- 
Jand there are no Inns of Court for the law student. In 
Brougham’s time, at least, fic licence for medical practice 
could be acquired otherwise than by attendance at the 


lectures and demenstrations « of the Gregoriegand Monroes 
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of the medical faculty ; and the only channel to ordina- 
tion in the Established Church was the reception of the 
polemical and theological instructions of the Robertsons, 
Bruntons, and Hunters, who taught Divinity, Church 
History, and Hebrew to the futureclergymen of the land. 
Brougham, then, who had chosen the profession of 
the law, continued for three more years to be a student 
of the University, studying the civil ltw, which is the 
basis of that of Scotland, conveyancing, and the laws 
of Scotland—the latter under Baron Hume, as distin- 
guished as a jurist as his uncle, David Hume, had 
been as a philosophical inquirer. After the expiry 
of his three years’ professional studies, Brougham was 
called to the Bar by the Faculty of Advotates, donned 
his maiden wig and gown, and commenced to perambulate 
the oak pavement of the Parliament House, the West- 
minster Hall” of the North, or legal cab-stand where 
pleaders ply for fares, : 
The period of Mr. Brougham’s college studentship 
" had been almost éxactly co-incident with the duration of 
the first cycle of the great French War. Just about the 
time of his matriculation, the Duke of York started upon 
his fruitless expeditién to the Low Countries. He was 
“not an advocate of a twelvemonth’s Standing when the 
Ministers of France, Spain, Holland, and England, con- 
cluded at Amiens the short-lived treaty which took its 
name from the city at which it was signed. Stirring 
times were those, during which Mr. Brougham had been 
engaged in the work of a philosophical and legal student 
—times so startling by the promulgation of new doc 
. tines, as to uprpot men’s faith in systems which had 
been for ages @reached by schoolmen aiid professors— 
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times which seemed to shake the fabric of all law, and tc 
start the rivets which, ever since the origin .of govern- 
ment, had held society together. When Brougham heard 
Dalzell’s inaugural lecture in October, 1793, the world 
was yet appalled by ¢he recent execution of King Louis. 
Ere he had listened to the annual farewell which 
Dugald Stewart took of his students, the Reign of 
Terror had béen put down, Howe had gained his 
great victory, Buonaparte had fought his first battles 
in Italy, and the English fever for blood had attained 
its height. Strange accompaniments these to com- 
munion with Socrates in the market-place and Plato in 
the grove! While Brougham was studying law, Jervis 
was routing the Spaniards off their own shore, and 
Nelson was shattering the French fleet in sight of the 
land where Oxsar and Pompey strove for empire. In 
the year in which - Brougham finally left college, a 
rfomentous dispute—that of the sovereignty of the seas 
—arose, in which England took one side, and all the 
-world the other. This question was an old one, having 
been as keenly disputed in the seventeenth century by 
the seventeenth century’s best jurisconsults, the English 
Selden and the Dutch Grotius, as it was in 1801, or, 
more recently, int 1856, when it was definitively settled 
at Paris, by England conceding much of what she had 
maintained for ages. ° We, shall ere long discover that 
this matter was the first means of prominently intro- 
ducing Brougham to public notice in England. 

; Brougham was ohe of those many Englishmen wlio 
took advantage of the lull in hostilities to visit the 
Continent, every part of which under French occupation 
had been for Years.shut_up to British™ravellers. He 
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journeyed to Holland and Prussia along with Mr: Stuart, 
afterwards Lord Stuart de Rothsay, whom he probably 
accompanied in the capacity of tutor. “ 

After his return home, Brougham was engaged in 
the preparation for the press of his first published work. 
In 1803 appeared his “ Enquiry into the Colonial Policy 
. of European Powers.” This* work is in two volumes 
octavo, and may be read with profit thi§ day ; indeed, as 
long as Britain is a colonial power. In the most masterly 
and exhaustive manner, the systems of government of all 
solonising powers, ancient and modern, are reviewed and 
contrasted. Its literary merits are very great, and by 
. means of it Brougham procured the friendship of many 

eminent men. One special feature of interest there is 
in this book. He expresses himself decidedly against 
slavery and the slave-trade, although not with the same 
uncompromising demand for their immediate abolition 
that he shortly after so indignantly and eloquenfly 
insisted on. 

We must here retrace our steps a few years, that we 
may not omit, ere we enter with Mr. Brougham the hard 

*, business of his energetic life in the world, certain passages 
of his training which were most influential upon his own 
career, and ate most interesting to those who trace aid 
study it. 

To our enumeration of thg salfent points of difference 
which distinguished, at the close of the last century, the 
Scottish and English university systems, we might have 
added what was, perhaps, the chief peculiarity of the 
former—the college debating societies in which the 
students held discussions, with no control or hindrance 


gave what wa imposed by their sglf-elected presidents 
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and their self-made regulations. While yet a student 
in the Faculty of Arts, and ere he had completed his 
eighteenth year, Mr. Brougham had been one’ of the 
chief founders of a society of this description, the purpose 
of which was restricted to the discussion of various 
branches of science, and to which its members gave the 
Somewhat ambitious titlerof the “ Academy of Science.” 
But the scope f this society was limited, and did not 
allow of those spirited contests dear te youth, which a 
larger range of subjects more directly affecting human 
and political interests lays open. The Speculative Society 
had been founded in 1764, and papers might be read and 
oral discussions held on any subjects connected with 
history, politics, legislation, and general literature. Al- 
though, with the sanction of the Senatus Academicus, 
this now historical society had an apartment for its: 
meetings in the college buildings, its membership was 
ypt restricted to students of the University. There were, 
indeed, few students, properly so called, on its roll. Its 
-members for the most part were men whose literary 
curriculum was over, who had been students in the’ 
Faculty of Arts, but were now pursuing their professional 
studies, or had actually become members of the various 
learned professiéns, Brougham and Horner, whose 
careers, a8 we stated in a former page, ran so continuously 
side by side, until the “antimely death of the latter, were 
admitted members of the Speculative on the same night, — 
the 21st of November, 1797. It wag not in Brougham’s 
impulsive nature to remain long a silent or obscure 
member, and, as it happened, he at once found occasion 
to establish his position, for the more Hberal members of ‘ 
the society had ea immediately upon Es admission, of 
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thé aid of so redoubtable a rectuit. It was a matter of 
course that the great war of opinion which was at this 
time raging everywhere in the British isles, shquld find | 
exponents and combatants on either side within the 
walls of the chamber in which the Speculative held its 
meetings, ‘ 

The French Revolution haé given final expression to 
a body of sentiment and thought whiclf had long been 
accumulating in every civilised country of Europe. The 
rebels of Paris were hailed as emancipators.of the long 
shackled souls of men. Wherever ingenuousness, hope, 
tolerance, and faith in man existed, the crash of 1789 
was welcomed as the dawn of the world’s millennium. © 
At first the approving shouts of those who rejoiced filled 
the air, undisturbed by the doubts of those whom timidity . 
made conservative, the misgivings of those whose years 
made them dubious of the efficacy of change, the croak- 
ings and aspersions of those who were wedded by‘ tias 
of interest to the old state of things that had lasted 
unscathed so long. But as from one excess to another. 
the Revolution proceeded, as it became apparent that the 
more cautious democrats began to be appalled at the 
Titanic proportions of the giant whom they had them- 
selves: summoned into existence, as the unloosed demons 
of Paris proceeded to confiscation of property and aboli- 
tion of religion, as in their intolerance they became more 
tyrannical than the feeble and fettered tyranny they had 
overthrown—especially, as lives began to be taken and the 
Revolution immersed herself in one bath of blood after 
another—the majority of British enthusiasts fell away 
from their first fervour ; the sneerers, the doubters, and 
- contemners elated their voices, and an almost thorough 
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genial climate-of Cannes the venerable old man enjoyed 
elife to the fery last. With thethodical regularity he 
drove out in his carriage every afterpoon, returning home 
to dinner between five and six o'clock. About nine he 
, usualfy retired to rest, ard slept till the early dawn. 
On Thursdiy night, May ih, 1868, Lord Brougham laid 
him down for the last time. One of the servants looked 
iu? ag, usual, shortly, afterwards, but no human service 
could ever gore avail the aged peer. The spirit had 
passed away while the body reposed, calmly and tranquilly, 
without pain or regret. On the 19th September Lord 
Brougham would have completed his niz€tieth year. 
Brougham was @ voluminous author. Of 4s works 
on subjects of abstract science, the present writer does 
not profess competence to judge, and it is enough, there- 
fore, to say that thgse who can estimate them, accord to 
them a fair, ot no means exaggerated, tribute of 
commendation, His critical essays in the Edinburgh 
Review, while the range of their themes pr@ved, in a 
certain degree, the wideness of the reviewer's knowledge, 
indicated to a still larger extent the self-reliant con- 
fidence he enteytained in his own powers. As criticisms, 
—they are not infrequently tinged with unfairness ; but, 
for the most part, they display a really judicial intellect, 
impartially and fairly exerciged. In these, and in his 
other writings, Brougham pays no heed to style. The 
vices of oratory, and the literary taint which most 
lawyers derive from the documents proper to their pro- 
fession, co-*perated to injure Brougham’s stylp as a 
vriter, But though cumbrous and iavolved, Ae is never 
confused himself; and for the reader, it if impssthle to 
mistake his meaning. The stream is troubled, but it is 
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clear ; its surface is rough and uneven, but it fails not 
accurately to reflect whatever overshadows’ it. In his» 
great speeches—at Iqast in the great and daboured por- 
tions of them—if is evident that Brougham paid much 
attention to his style, but to the style of hia thought, and 
the fitness and apportionment of his illustrations 3 not, as 
it seems to us, to the mete ordering and choice of words. 
A quick flesy of unexpected antithesgs is not, we belic®8, 
the possible product of extemporary oratorg éven when 
the mind of the speaker is in that white heat whichs is 
Bo productive—often to the surprise of the orator ngore 
than the audif%,—of splendid images and excellently 
devised "Tguments, Where, then, such passages occuy, 
there mus have been in the study—labour, care, rejection, 
choice, re-arrangement, finish. But it was, we believe, 
the order of the thought and its illusymtions, which was 
elaborated and finished; and to the words there was 
given no other heed than that they should correctly ex- 
press the Pought. 

Asa speaker—for we have drifted into the criticism of 
his oratory, intending merely to illustrate his written by 
his spoken words—Brougham was extrgmely unequal. 
His mediocre speeches—all but those which are really 
great—are the dullest and the heaviest readi®$. In all 
his speeches, however, the game method may be observed, 
He invariably commenced with the careful and ample 
statements of the general principles Re meant to apply to 
his minor argument. This preface often seemed quite 
irrelevant to the subject of debate; but 4vhen ipea 
moment he bounded from generals to particulars, atl 
seized Up&h th8 marrow of the question, the relevancy of 
every preceding word pecame clear to all his auditors. 
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His spgeches were simply intellectual ; he never tried to 
be winning “and persuasive. If he neared this fied, his 
instinctive sense apprised him of the awkwardness of his 
gait, and he: retired to the regions of logic, invective, 
and sarcasia., Once the pesition he attacked was brought 
by him uniier fire, he never gtopped till it was battered 
down. He generally stuck to #he same breach, and he 
etaped the error of »probably, the majority of controver- 
sialists, whogpveaken each several argument by the multi- 
plicity of the others, and make their hearers believe that 
they would not use so many did not the weakness of eaclt 
seek support from the rest. Broughauss dhowed. that he 
knéWw that one missile well shot home is worth? 4 hundred 
handled and then laid aside. His manner of speaking 
was in the highest degree energetic, earnest, and viva- 
cious, He was megt vivacious and self-possessed when he 
stood most alone, as “when he spoke in the Reform times 
to tho Peers, of whom he could not say that one man 
loved him, and of whom he knew that the greay majority 
ardently detested him. He possessed that most useful 
natural weapon to-the orator of attack, as distinguished 
from the oratorzof persuasion—the faculty of easy anger: 
It was real in his case, but often only temporary. It 
served his“purpose none the less effectually, and was 
at as ready command as aregthe tears of some women. 
He always “blew up” his opponent, Everything in 
which he did not Iselieve incensed him. He was not 
like many of the greatest human reformers, a man of 
cne 2_ idea, booding over it, and seeing mankind gin the 
leght only of his own special project of awelioration. 
Brougham was the furious paladin of all‘progtess. He 
did not care which combatant came on. With enough 
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of misanthropy to be philanthrophical, he personified 
in hig. opponent of the’: moment all the vices” of the 
system he upueld, and struck at him with al according. 
One error of jis speeches was, that tL» were fre- 
quently crowded with wearying details ; ancth r was that 
he used much superfluous-force. ‘There was a want of 
repose. He fought pigries and giants with the same 
club, always vociferating the same e loud war-ory- 72. 
_ fired: a cannon against a sparrow.” Amovy the minoi 
merits of his oratory, the absence of all finical tenden- 
cies and dilettanteism+s most noticeable and admira%le 
Whatever else, aves eet healthily rough, manly 
and sensiv.c. , 
‘We return to what Brougham has written. In 1844 
_@ novel was published, entitled (we think) “ Albert 
Lunel; or, the Chateau of Languedor” It was with- 
drawn from sale after a few days circulation, It is 
believed that Brougham wrote it. We think there can 
be no douzt of it; for we know that Lord Jeffrey, who 
was most likely to be correctly informed, had it bound 
uniformly with the works of his friend, and set beside 
them in his library. Brougham showed a great interest 
in physical science. “This was natural, for he reached 
maturity just when physical science, as pavontly and 
‘inductively cultivated by th> moderns, was opening upon 
the gaze of man. Brougnam was much the better for his 
knowledge of nature. Physics did not make him materia- 
listic or hard-headed, as their study is materialising and 
hardening so many labourers in this field, Tounger_ by 
scores of yeers than Brougham. He had too much know- 
ledge 01 man, tuo much human sympathy, for this effect 
to be Peete He applied his knowledge to the argu- 








